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COXjXjZEGtIE:  MESSAGE, 


BO  WD  <fe, 

South  JElm  St.,  Greensboro,  .V.  C. 


POLITE  CLERKS  AND  MEW  GOODS. 


Call  and  see  us.  No  trouble  to  show  Shoes.  It.  F.  BOYD  &  Co. 


Attention,  Ladies  of  the  College. 

Do  not  wait  longer  to  have  your  Photographic  work  done.  The  time  is  getting  short  and  you 
will  want  the  work  finished  before  the  session  closes. 


Avoid  the  Rush  and  Come  at  Once 


Remember  also  that  I  have  the  handsomest  line  of  Frames,  Mouldings,  &c.,  in  the  State. 

Respectfully,  S.  L.  ALDERMAN. 


Wm  8* 

Greensboro,  .V.  C., 


r. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

20  years.  Shoninger  for  the  money  at  $36,  $39,  $41, 
$59,  $65,  $75  to  $136,  delivered,  is  best  I  know  of.  I 
have  sold  14  of  them  since  June.  Headquarters  for 
“FINE”  as  well  as  “  CHEAP”  MILLINERY,  Trim¬ 
mings,  Notions.  Kid  Gloves,  and  general  stock  of  Dry 
Goods,  5  &  ioc.  counter  goods,  &c.  Send  for-orculars. 

W.  H.  &  R.  S.  Tucker  &  Co., 

J UJLL.EIGH,  -V.  C., 

Dry  Goods  Dealers, 

Immense  Staple,  and  constantly  varying 
stocks  of  Foreign  an. I  Domestic 

First-Hlass  fDry  'Hoods, 

Carefully  selected 

SILKS, 

VELVETS, 

DRESS  GOODS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

Hosiery  and  Gloves,  Linens  and  White 
Goods,  Shawls  and  Woolens,  Ladies’, 
Misses’  and  Children’s 
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Tailor  made  garments,  Shoes  and  Slip¬ 
pers,  See.,  Sec. 

CARPETS  &  UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 

Productions  of  leading  carpet  mills. 

Prices  guaranteed  as  low  as  any  carpet 
house  in  the  trade.  Portiere  Draperies, 
Lace  Curtains,  Furniture  coverings,  &c. 

The  patronage  of  the  young  ladies, 
teachers  and  friends  of  Greensboro  Fe¬ 
male  College  we  solicit. 

Strict  attention  to  mail  orders. 

W.  H.  Se  R.  S.  TUCKER  &  Co. 


Greensboro  Female  College, 


ai^EEJdS^OIlO,  JV.  c. 


THE  FALL  SESSION  OF  1886 

Began  on  the  25th  of  August,  with  increased  advantages. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  the  past  year,  206.  The  prosperity  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  is  based  on  merit. 


THE  FACULTY. 

Is  composed  of  15  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
their  respective  departments.  Best  methods  of  instruction  used  for  securing  ac¬ 
curacy  of  scholarship  and  thoroughness  of  mental  training.  Superior  advantages 
offered  in  the  departments  of  Music,  Art,  Modern  Languages,  and  Elocution. 
Special  attention  paid  to  physical  development,  health,  and  comfort. 


THE  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Richard  Fasolt,  teacher  of  Piano,  Violin, 
Organ  and  Harmony.  Prof.  Fasolt  is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Berlin,  Germany.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  taught  successfully  in 
some  of  the  first  schools  in  the  United  Slates.  He  is  a  thorough  musician,  pro¬ 
gressive  instructor,  and  a  high  toned  Christian  gentlemen. 


WE  CLAIM 

To  offer  advantages,  not  supassed  by  any  Female  School  in  the  South,  on  very 
moderate  terms.  EF*  For  particulars  apply  for  Catalogue  to 

T.  M.  JONES,  President. 
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ESTHER. 

Beyond  the  lights  the  curtain  slow  uprolled. 

One  moment  in  the  crowd  with  wit  and  fashion  teem¬ 
ing, 

The  next  we  stood  in  that  fair  court  of  old; 

Under  the  palms  of  Shushan  we  were  dreaming ! 

A  wizard  hand  unbarred  the  Past’s  dark  gate. 

The  sweet,  old  Bible  tale  was  real,  not  seeming, 

With  eager  eyes  we  marked  the  tragic  fate 
Revealed  to  us  beyond  the  footlight’s  gleaming. 

Vashti’s  proud  face  so  sad  and  yet  so  fair, 

The  king’s  dark  brow  and  Haman’s  haughty  grace, 
Esther  the  Jewess,  with  her  dusky  hair 
And  the  dark  beauty  of  her  matchless  face, 

A  dream  of  light  and  song?  Aye  all  were  there. 
Wierd  as  if  wrought  by  some  enchanted  spell. 

A  tale  of  what  heroic  love  could  dare, 

Faces  and  voices  told  the  story  well 
Of  pride,  defeat  and  infinite  despair. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  the  gay  crowd  departs. 

Hushed  are  the  voices  and  the  lovely  scene 
Shut  from  our  eyes,  )'et  not  forgot  I  ween. 

While  music’s  voice  hath  power  to  thrill  our  hearts, 
Esther  still  reigns  in  truth  a  royal  queen 

— H.  McD. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  CRAZE. 

In  this  neighborhood  (wherjb  we 
will  not  say,)  there  is  a  worthy 
Church  of  England  Dignitary, 
who  leads  society  in  his  own  way. 
He  is  however,  afflicted  with 
“crazes:”  first  one  then  another 
each  in  its  turn,  takes  a  profound 
hold  upon  him,  is  made  to  be  the 
most  important  matter  conceiv¬ 
able,  and  then  as  suddenly  as  it 
was  taken  up  so  it  is  dropped  and 
we  hear  nothing  more  about  it. 
But  let  me  tell  you  of  one  of  the 
latest  crazes  and  its  results. 
Well,  the  good  Dean  (for  so  we 
will  call  him)  had  been  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  holiday,  and  some  en¬ 
terprising  undertaker  got  hold  of 
him  and  managed  to  impress  his 
reverence  with  the  great  impoit- 
ance  of  a  discovery  he  had  made; 
it  was  no  less  than  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  patent  bier.  His  rever¬ 
ence  wasat  once  “started.”  How 

very  much  more  becoming — 
thought  he — to  have  a  dear  fel¬ 
low  creature  borne  on  a  patent 
bier,  on  wheels,  to  his  last  rest¬ 
ing  place— rather  than  as  now— 


for  the  coffin  to  be  carried  upon 
the  uneven  shoulders  of  his  fel¬ 
low  men.  Full  of  his  new  idea, 
and  armed  with  drawings  and 
estimates  for  the  precious  convey¬ 
ance,  he  returned  to  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  very  soon  the  craze 
began  to  work. 

Now  our  town  is  very  hilly  and 
many  of  the  streets  are  excep-  \ 
tionally  steep,  and  everything  on 
wheels  is  difficult  to  manage,  even 
down  to  the  baby’s  perambulator. 
But  people  suffering  from  crazes 
never  stop  to  consider  difficulties, 
at  least  it  was  so  with  our  good 
friend,  the  Dean.  He  soon  began 
to  bother  his  friends  about  the  j 
urgent  importance  of  our  having 
a  patent  bier;  then  he  attacked 
the  Committee  of  the  Hospital — 
first  individually,  then  collective¬ 
ly,  and  demonstrated — at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction — that  a  patent 
bier  was  a  desideratum,  and  more¬ 
over  would  prove  to  the  Institute 
which  adopted  it  a  great  source 
of  income,  as  everyone  would  be 
wanting  to  hire  it.  At  last  tired 
by  his  importunity,  the  Hospital 
Committee  took  it  up,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Dean  put  it  down — 
the  craze  was  over,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  though  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  not. 

It  was  to  cost  about  $15°-  but 
before  its  arrival  what  with  car¬ 
riage  and  extras,  it  was  nearer 
$200.  As  soon  as  it  arrived  it’s 
troubled  history  commenced. 
There  was  no  place  to  put  it  and 
after  some  discussion  a  small 
house  was  built,  on  purpose  for  it 
— but  then  it  was  discovered  that 
the  rain  came  in  and  the  patent 
bier  was  in  danger  of  being  spoiled. 
So  a  waterproof  cover  was  pur¬ 
chased  to  cover  it  up.  At  last, 

1  however,  the  day  of  it  s  useful¬ 
ness^5)  dawned.  A  funeral  was  to 


take  place,  and  the  patent  bier 
was  to  display  its  powers.  On 
being  brought  to  the  mortuary, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  door  was  not  wide  enough 
to  admit  it,  so  another  expense 
was  incurred  in  widening  the 
door.  Now,  however,  all  is  ready 
— the  coffin  is  mounted — two  men 
(instead  of  one  as  advertized) 
have  been  provided  and  the  sol¬ 
emn  procession  moves  off.  Now 
it  happens  that  the  road  close  to 
the  Hospital  is  specially  steep, 
and  though  the  patent  bier 
started  as  at  a  most  funeral  pace 
it  gradually  but  surely  gained  in 
momentum  at  every  step — faster 
and  still  faster  moved  the  new 
machine — in  vain  the  two  men 
solemnly  tried  to  keep  it  back — 
in  vain  they  struggled  to  retain 
their  hold,  now  a  fast  walk,  now 
a  trot  and  finally  a  gallop — still 
the  Patent  bier  is  determined  to 
go  faster.  At  last,  to  save  them¬ 
selves,  they  loose  their  hold  and 
the  bier  freed  from  all  restraint 
performs  wonders,  but  one  wheel 
catching  on  the  curb  it  capsizes 
and  shoots  the  unfortunate  coffin 
on  a  door  step.  After  this  ex¬ 
perience  it  was  decided  that  a 
brake  must  be  provided,  and  pro¬ 
vided  it  was — another  expense — 
but  when  it  was  tried  it  was  found 
that  with  the  break  applied  it  was 
so  heavy  that  several  men  were 
unable  to  move  it.  So,  to  meet 
this  difficulty,  a  mule  was  pur¬ 
chased  to  draw  it  and  shafts  were 
attached  to  the  patent  nuisance, 
but  having  got  so  far,  the  under¬ 
taker,  who  contracted  with  the 
Hospital  for  the  funerals  at  a  fixed 
price,  called  and  said  “that  if  the 
patent  bier  was  to  be  continued, 
it  entailed  so  much  more  work  he 
would  require  $5  a  funeral,  extra.” 
This  settled  the  question.  The 
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committee  finally  abandoned  the 
thing,  and  there  it  stands  to-day, 
in  its  special  house — with  water¬ 
proof  cover,  brake,  shafts  and  all 
complete,  unused  and  slowly  rot¬ 
ting  away,  a  fitting  monument  of 
a  useless  craze.  C.  W.  B. 

CHINESE  WOMEN. 

The  Chinese  consider  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  a  great  misfortune 
and  frequently  destroy  the  tiny 
infant,  which  practice  though  ex¬ 
tremely  cruel  is  scarcely  more  so 
than  the  life  before  her  if  she 
lives  to  womanood.  At  an  early 
age  the  little  girl  has  her  feet 
tightly  bound  in  order  that  they 
may  be  small,  as  ordinary  sized 
feet  are  considered  a  want  of  caste. 
The  suffering  of  the  babies  is  most 
excruciating.  ’Tis  said  that  in 
passing  the  houses  cries  are  often 
heard  provoked  by  the  tightening 
of  the  bands.  The  girls  while 
quite  young,  generally  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  are  betrothed 
by  their  parents.  Marriage  is  not 
the  result  of  acquaintance  ripen¬ 
ing  into  love  as  among  Western 
nations.  All  the  preliminaries  are 
arranged  by  a  professional  rr/atch- 
maker,  and  the  groom  does  not 
see  his  betrothed  until  she  has  be¬ 
come  his  wife.  The  girls  are 
taken  from  their  homes  to  their 
prospective  mothers-in-law  to  be 
taught  to  wait  upon  their  future 
husbands,  and  henceforth  their 
lives  are  lives  of  painful  servitude. 
Miss  Jennie  Atkinson  thus  de¬ 
scribes  a  wedding  which  she  wit¬ 
nessed  at  Suchow.  “  A  large, 
richly  embroidered  sedan-chair, 
Was  borne  in  on  the  shoulders  of 
coolies,  and  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  aisle. 

Red  is  the  Chinese  color  for 
good  luck,  and  so  the  whole  out¬ 
side  of  the  chair  was  gorgeous  red 
silk,  or  satin,  almost  covered  with 
exquisite  embroidery.  Just  before 
the  groom  came  in  the  bride  was 
assisted  out  of  the  chair  by  an  old 
woman,  a  servant  I  suppose,  and 
led  to  a  seat  on  the  front  pew. 
Her  robe  was  indeed  magnificent. 
It  was  of  satin,  and  very  richly 
embroidered.  A  great  deal  of  the 
work  was  done  with  the  gilt  floss, 


of  which  the  Chinese  are  so  fond, 
but  the  predominating  color  was 
red.  Her  hat  according  to  the 
Chinese  idea,  was  a  “thing  of 
beauty.”  The  most  curious  part 
of  all  the  costume  was  the  bridal 
veil.  It  was  of  bright  scarlet  silk, 
and  must  have  been  several  yards 
in  length,  as  it  extended  over  and 
under  her  immense  coil  of  hair 
behind,  and  below  her  knees  in 
front.  When  the  boy  groom  came 
in  they  were  led  to  the  altar,  and 
Dr.  Lambuth  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony.  It  was  the  sweet  simple 
marriage  ceremony  of  our  Church. 
No  one  saw  the  bride’s  face,  not 
even  her  husband,  for  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  improper, 
according  to  their  views  if  it  had 
not  been  hidden.  A  lew  remarks 
made  by  Miss  Atkinson  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bride  and  groom  tell 
us  something  of  the  customs. 
Speaking  of  the  bride,  she  is  to 
remain  in  Shanghai  with  her 
mother-in-law,  who  will  teach  her 
all  about  domestic  work,  while 
her  husband  remains  in  school  at 
Suchow  two  years  longer,  and  she 
will  not  be  permitted  to  see  her 
own  motherforatleastone  month. 
There  was  some  delay  in  their 
getting  to  church  caused  by  a 
quarrel  about  money.  The  moth¬ 
er-in-law  had  already  paid  ($40) 
forty  dollars  in  advance  for  the 
bride,  but  the  girl’s  family  wished 
twenty  dollars  more;  they  at  last 
compromised  on  ten  dollars.  The 
Chinese  woman  is  proud  of  her 
beauty  in  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  her  lips,  the  lankness 
and  blackness  of  her  hair  and  the 
smallness  of  her  feet. 

Previous  to  British  rule  a  Chi¬ 
nese  widow  was  very  desolate, 
and  was  regarded  as  accursed  by 
the  gods.  Woman  is  even  now 
little  better  than  a  slave.  She  is 
not  considered  a  companion  to  a 
brother,  a  husband,  or  a  father. 
A  Chinese  woman  is  not  even  al¬ 
lowed  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  her  husband,  or  to  visit  any 
place  but  the  temple.  Free  daugh¬ 
ters  of  America,  think  of  this! 
Polygamy  is  not  recognized  by 
law,  but  the  practice  of  it  is 
common. 


Many  mission  schools  have  been 
established  in  that  country  and  are 
doing  good  work  among  the  wo¬ 
men,  but  a  large  portion  of  China 
has  not  been  evangelized.  Blended 
with  the  work  of  evangelization  is 
that  of  education,  which  is  of 
kindred  importance;  and  the 
schools  established  in  all  the 
missions  are  proving  auxiliaries 
of  great  power.  The  influence 
of  the  day-schools  i  n  opening 
the  way  to  heathen  homes 
and  bringing  missionaries  into 
communication  w  i  t  h  heathen 
mothers  is  very  great.  The  moth¬ 
ers  attest  their  appreciation  of  the 
Sunday  school  by  coming  in  per¬ 
son  to  bring  their  children,  when 
they  would  not  come  without 
them.  Will  not  these  mothers  lis¬ 
ten  to  their  children  when  they 
sing  at  home  the  hymns  they  have 
learned  at  school,  or  repeat  the 
texts  that  form  a  part  of  every 
day’s  lesson?  And  when  they  at¬ 
tend  the  simple  service,  and  hear 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  his 
power  to  help  human  hearts,  must 
not  “faith  come  by  the  hearing,” 
and  believing,  will  they  not  be 
led  to  “call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord?” 

Oh!  Toilers  on  the  foreign  fields, 

Droop  not,  but  aye  rejoice  ; 

Your  seed-time  must  a  harvest  yield — 
“And  they  shall  hear  my  voice  !” 

Then  to  our  work  !  life  hastens  fast ; 

We  work  for  love,  not  gold; 

We  all  shall  meet  at  home  at  last, 

“And  then  shall  be  one  fold.” 

Louise  Thompson. 

THE  ENTKANOE  OF  THE  KING. 

[Translated  from  the  French.] 

I. 

We  are  in  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Briochou,  the  most  renowned 

pastry-cook  in  the  city  of  - , 

into  which  the  king  is  to  make  his 
entrance  during  the  day.  Mrs. 
Briochou  has  her  hat  on  her  head, 
and  is  preparing  to  go  out.  Mr. 
Briochou,  a  saucepan  in  his  hand, 
is  employed  in  glazinga  beautiful 
Savoie  cake,  which  his  first  pastry¬ 
cook  boy,  William,  is  preparing 
with  great  care. 

A  young  apprentice,  Peter,  stirs 
the  dough,  which  must  not  be  left 
to  congeal.  Catherine,  maid  of 
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all  work,  is  wiping- the  dishes,  and 
from  time  to  time  slaps  the  buns; 
she  is  also  watching  little  Jenny 
Briochou,  who  is  quietly  looking 
at  the  pictures  in  the  Childrens 
Weekly .”  Finally  Medor,  crouch¬ 
ed  behind  Jenny  looks  at  what  is 
going  on  around  him. 

“We  are  very  much  pressed  to¬ 
day,”  says  Mrs.  Briochou  to  her 
husband.  “  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  I  am  going  on  some  er¬ 
rands;  the  king  makes  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  city  and  I  will  be 
benefitted  by  being  out  of  doors 
to  see  the  procession  pass.  Watch 
every  one  in  the  shop  well,  that 
no  one  goes  out,  I  will  return  soon 
to  help  you  get  everything  ready 
and  to  commence  the  sale.” 

Mrs.  Briochou  makes  a  gesture 
half  friendly,  half  threatening  to 
every  body  and  goes  out. 

Mrs.  Briochou  is  gone.  Silence 
reigns  in  the  shop  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  B.  stirs  his  dough,  but  soon 
gets  up,  turns  his  head,  assures 
himself  that  his  wife  is  far  away 
and  then  turns  towards  his  first 
apprentice.  “William,”  he  says 
to  him,  “  you  know  that  we  are 
very  much  pressed  to-day,  (and 
that  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

I  am  obliged  to  go  out  a  minute, 
and  i  will  stop  to  see  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  king,  who  makes  his 
entrance  into  the  city  to-day. 
Watch  the  shop  well,  glance  at 
the  oven  once  in  a  while,  for  it 
must  not  get  too  warm.  Finish 
your  cake  quickly  and  then  you 
will  commence  the  buns.  Fritz’s 
dough  will  soon  be  in  such  a  state 
that  it  must  not  be  left  a  minute. 
I  will  return  before  my  wife.” 

Mr.  Briochou  makes  a  gesture 
of  command  and  goes  out. 

II. 

Mr.  Briochou  is  gone.  William 
continues  to  prepare  his  Savoie 
cake,  Peter  stirs  the  dough,  Cath¬ 
erine  washes  the  plates,  Jenny 
looks  at  the  pictures  and  Medor 
scratches  his  ear.  Suddenly  Wil¬ 
liam  gets  up. 

“Ah!  we  have  so  much  work  to 
do  to-day!”  he  says  to  Catherine, 
“I  am  very  tired  and  to  rest  my- 
selfa  little,  I  am  going  to  see  the 
king.  To-day  he  makes  his  en¬ 


trance  into  the  city.  As  soon  as 
I  have  seen  the  procession  I  will 
return  and  I  will  be  back  before 
Mrs.  B.’s  return.  Watch  the  cakes 
well,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  fire 
and  don’t  let  it  get  too  hot.  Peter, 
stir  your  dough  without  stopping, 
and  if  you  do  not  obey  I  will  crack 
your  knuckles  when  I  come  back.” 

William  after  these  commands, 
looks  out  of  doors  to  see  if  his 
patrons  are  out  of  sight,  and  after 
seeing  that  they  can  not  see  him, 
he  goes  out. 

William  is  gone,  Catherine 
leaves  her  plate,  looks  at  the 
Savoie  dough,  pats  it  a  little  and 
spoils  its  shape.  She  then  gives 
a  vigorous  slap  to  the  ear  of  Peter, 
who  instead  of  stirring  his  dough, 
is  looking  out  of  the  window. 

“Goodness!  how  I  would  like 
to  see  the  king’s  procession!”  she 
says  after  a  moment  of  silence. 
“And  my  cousin  who  lives  at  the 
end  of  the  street  has  invited  me 
to  come  in  her  kitchen!  You  can 
see  so  well  from  her  window!  Ah 
well!  then  the  masters  and  the 
first  apprentice  are  gone,  why 
should  I  not  go  too?  Everything 
is  in  order,  it  is  only  a  step  and  I 
will  be  back  before  any  one  else. 
Listen,”  she  says  to  Peter,  “  I  am 
going  out  a  minute.  Look  after 
Jenny  and  the  shop  and  stir  your 
dough  well.  If  any  one  comes, 
you  must  tell  them  to  wait  a  min¬ 
ute.  If  you  budge  from  here,  I 
promise  you  a  shower  of  slaps  at 
my  return.” 

And  with  a  most  threatening 
gesture,  Catherine  leaves  the  shop 
and  goes  out. 

III. 

Catherine  is  gone.  Peter,  the 
apprentice,  stirs  the  dough  with 
all  his  might,  without  budging,  as 
though  he  were  going  to  receive 
a  slap;  then  he  looks  a  little  to 
one  side,  stops  stirring  his  dough 
and  gets  up. 

“Ah!  Jenny,  I  am  master  here 
now.  See  if  everything  is  in  order. 
The  fire  is  burning  nicely,  but, 
bah!  a  little  more  wood  wouldn’t 
hurt  it.” 

And  Peter  puts  on  a  large  fagot; 
and  the  fire,  about  to  go  out, 
blazes  up  brightly. 


“Goodness!  how  warm  it  is 
here!  says  he;  “I  need  to  take 
some  fresh  air.  You  know,  Jenny, 
that  the  king  enters  into  the  city, 
and  there  is  a  famous  procession. 
The  shoemaker’s  apprentice  told 
me  that  the  drum-major  is  eight 
feet  high,  without  counting  the 
plumes  in  his  cap.  Ah!  what  is 
that  I  hear?  it  is  the  trumpet. 
Listen,  Jenny,  I  am  going  out  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  procession  is 
passing  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

I  will  be  back  before  Catherine. 
You  will  be  good,  will  you  not? 
Listen!  take  my  apron  and  stir 
my  dough,  you  will  find  it  amus¬ 
ing;  above  all,  do  not  move!  Lit¬ 
tle  girls  must  be  very  good  and 
stay  in  the  house;  and  then,  if  you 
move,  you  know  Catherine  will 
give  you  a  whipping!” 

Peter  embraces  Jenny,  pushes 
the  sauce-pan  containing  the 
dough,  before  her,  and  with  a 
stride  is  out  of  doors. 

Peter  is  gone.  Jenny  wants  to 
cry.  She  calls  the  apprentice, 
who  is  already  far  away.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  flourish  of  trumpets  re¬ 
sound,  one  hears  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd. 

“Ah  !  Medor, "says  the  little  girl, 
“do  you  hear?  it  is  the  king  com¬ 
ing  into  the  city.  I  would  like  so 
much  to  see  him!  Papa  and  mama 
are  there  looking  at  him,  and  I  am 
going  also.” 

The  little  girl  gets  up,  kisses 
Medor  on  the  end  of  his  nose;  the 
dog  licks  her  face. 

“Listen,  my  good  Medor,  stay 

there  without  moving;  the  spoon 

is  in  the  dough;  if  you  wish  to  stir 

it,  you  may  do  it.  Do  not  eat 

any,  it  isn’t  sweetened  yet;  and 

then,  you  know,  if  you  move,  you 

will  be  whipped.  Do  you  hear, 

• 

sir: 

After  this  command,  she  as¬ 
sumes  as  dignified  an  air  as  pos¬ 
sible,  turns  towards  the  door,  and 
in  a  short  while  she  is  out  of 
sight. 

IV. 

Jenny  is  gone!  Medor  looks 
around  with  a  sad  expression, 
then  he  gets  up,  puts  his  two  paws 
on  the  edge  of  the  sauce-pan  and 
tastes  a  little  of  the  dough.  But 
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he  leaves  it  soon  and  goes  towards 
the  door  softly  to  see  where  his 
mistress  is.  He  sees  her  far  away, 
follows  her  softly  at  first  and  soon 
runs  to  join  her,  which  is  lucky 
for  the  child. 

The  dog  is  gone.  The  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cat,  that  is  watching  to  try 
to  find  something  to  steal  from 
the  pastry-cook’s  shop,  enters  at 
the  window  very  softly.  She 
thrusts  her  paw  into  the  dough 
and  licks  it,  then  she  jumps  on  the 
table  and  bites  the  Savoie  biscuit. 

While  she  is  feasting,  the  butch¬ 
er’s  large  dog,  that  finds  himself 
alone  in  his  shop,  thinks  that  it  is 
a  good  time  to  make  a  visit  to  his 
neighbor.  He  enters  the  pastry¬ 
cook’s  shop  and  sees  the  cat,  sit¬ 
ting  quietly  before  the  Savoie 
cake. 

Now,  this  dog  detests  cats.  At 
the  sight  of  this  one,  he  rushes  in, 
overturns  the  counter,  the  table, 
chairs,  the  dough  and  the  tureen. 
Everything  is  broken;  the  cat  es¬ 
capes,  the  dog  continues  the 
chase.  Good-bye  to  the  cakes 
and  the  orders  of  the  day.  They 
will  not  only  be  unable  to  deliver 
anything  to  their  customers,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  a  new 
set  of  dishes. 

Which  proves  that  the  pastry¬ 
cook  and  his  wife  should  not  leave 
their  shop  the  day  of  the  entrance 
of  the  king. 

Hattie  Dail. 


OU^ 

“  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?” 

The  concert  given  last  month  by 
the  Alumnae  resident  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lucy 
McGee  Fund,  the  program  of 
which  was  printed  in  our  last  issue, 
proved  a  success,  much  interest 
in  the  same  being  manifested  by 
the  people  of  the  city.  The  net 
proceeds  were  $61.75.  If  the 
Alumnae  resident  in  other  towns 
of  the  State  would  combine  their 
talent  and  efforts  in  a  similar 
manner,  for  this  purpose,  the  entire 
amount  of  the  fund  might  soon 
be  raised.  Many  might  aid  the 
good  work  in  this  way  who  are  not 
able  to  contribute  directly.  We 


hope  to  hear  of  some  such  efforts 
before  our  next  issue.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  contributions  have  been 
received  since  last  month: 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Crawford,  nee  Pullen  $15.00 


Miss  Mary  Gray .  10  00 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Cunningham,  nee 

Arm  field  .  2.00 

Proceeds  from  Concert .  61.75 

Amount  received  up  to  March  15  462.00 


Total .  $550-75 


We  extend  to  every  Alumnae  a 
cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  approaching  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  College.  The 
Association  will  hold  its  third  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  that  occasion, 
(May  25th)  in  the  Irving  Society 
Hall,  and  a  full  attendance  is  de¬ 
sired.  As  announced  in  our  last 
issue  the  meeting  will  be  followed 
by  a  public  address  before  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  College  chapel  by 
Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan  of  South 
Carolina.  All  who  propose  to  at¬ 
tend  are  requested  to  notify  Miss 
Dora  Jones,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  so  that 
pleasant  homes  may  be  provided 
for  them. 

Every  A  lumna  who  has  not  paid 
up  the  full  amount  of  her  dues , 
(jo  cents  per  year)  is  requested  to 
remit  the  same  at  once  to  Miss 
Mary  Gray ,  Treasurer ,  Greens¬ 
boro ,  N.  C. 

We  copy  from  the  Danville  Reg¬ 
ister  some  beautiful  verses  entitled 
“Esther,”  written  by  Mrs.  Aussie 
McDearman,  nee  Brackin,  ’79. 

Many  have  sent  in  answers 
(the  letter  F)  to  Philo’s  “riddle” 
which  has  been  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  and  amusement  to  the 
readers  of  the  MESSAGE.  We 
would  gladly  invoke  such  “ghostly 
visitations”  every  month. 

“  A.  B.  C.”  has  promised  to  fol¬ 
low  up  her  instructive  articles  on 
Art,  recently  printed  in  the  MES¬ 
SAGE,  by  contributing  a,  paper  for 
the  May  number  on  the  Practical 
Advantages  of  the  Study  of  Art. 

The  MESSAGE  congratulates  the 
house  of  LeGrand,  Rockingham. 

Send  us  news  of  the  Alumnae! 

Madame  Patti  will  again  re¬ 
ceive  $5,000  a  night  for  singing 
in  Italian  opera. 


WOMAN’S  WORK. 

A  scholarship  in  Vassar  College 
of  $400  a  year  has  been  founded 
in  aid  of  bright  but  poor  girls  by 
the  Vassar  Alumnae  Association 
of  Chicago  and  the  West. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  of 
Boston,  who  represents  the  World’s 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  recently  arrived  in  Hong- 
Kong,  after  making  visits  to 
Japan  and  several  of  the  treaty 
ports  of  China.  The  novelty  of  a 
woman  speaking  on  temperance 
and  other  subjects  drew  large 
audiences  wherever  she  lectured. 

Miss  Kate  Field  thinks  that  it 
is  impossible  to  suggest  any  radi¬ 
cal  change  or  improvement  in 
woman’s  dress  while  the  general 
style  is  at  all  what  it  is  now;  but 
that  perhaps  if  Queen  Victoria  or 
Mrs.  Cleveland  should  adopt  a 
radically  new  form  of  dress,  the 
women  would  all  follow. 

The  mother  of  General  Lew 
Wallace  was  Esther  Test,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Judge  John  Test,  oflndiana. 
She  was  beautiful,  refined,  and 
loving,  with  the  serene  manner 
and  tranquil  spirit  natural  to  one 
brought  up  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  She  lived  but  twenty- 
six  years,  and  lost  to  her  children 
before  her  beauty  faded,  left  in 
their  minds  a  fair  image  of  per¬ 
petual  youth.  In  memory  of  that 
mother,  the  gentle  Esther,  wife 
of  Ben-Her,  was  named. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Nicholson,  who  is 
the  only  woman  living  who  is  at 
once  the  controlling  proprietor 
and  editor-in-chief  of  a  great 
metropolitan  daily  journal,  as  she 
was  the  first  woman  connected 
with  the  press  in  the  South.  She 
became  literary  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Picayune  in  the  face  of  much 
adverse  criticism  that  a  woman 
should  occupy  such  a  position, 
though  now  there  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper  in  New  Orleans  that  has 
not  several  ladies  on  its  staff. 
She  subsequently  married  the 
proprietor,  Colonel  Holbrook, 
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who  died,  bequeathing  her  the 
paper,  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
$80,000.  Her  lawyers  and  rela¬ 
tives  advised  her  to  take  the 
thousand  dollars  awarded  her  by 
law,  and  abandon  the  paper  and 
its  cares.  The  business  manager, 
Mr.  George  Nicholson,  alone 
counselled  her  to  keep  it.  She 
took  his  advice,  and  through  ex¬ 
cellent  management,  and  the  aid 
of  a  devoted  staff,  paid  off  the 
debt,  built  new  offices,  greatly 
improved  the  paper,  and  is  now 
at  the  head  of  a  superb  establish¬ 
ment.  After  two  years  she  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  continues 
to  manage  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  paper,  while  she  has  sole  con¬ 
trol  of  the  editorial  columns,  the 
politics  of  which  she  directs,  and 
every  part  of  which  undergoes 
her  daily  scrutiny.  The  j Picayune 
has  never  been  more  prosperous 
than  now,  and  is  a  splendid  tribute 
to  a  woman’s  administration. 
With  all  this  Mrs.  Nicholson  is  a 
gentle,  feminine  woman,  and  a 
graceful  poet,  in  fragile  health,  a 
loving  wife,  and  devoted  mother 
to  her  two  pretty  boys. — Ex. 

TRUE  BEAUTY. 

Every  girl  has  a  natural  desire 
for  beauty.  To  be  beautiful  is  to 
be  a  constant  source  of  delight  to 
one’s  friend’s  if — if  there  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  beauty  of  mind  and 
heart.  Without  the  inner  grace 
of  the  spirit  beauty  is  a  transient 
and  evanescent  gift.  A  plain  face 
may  become  beautiful  because  ot 
the  shining  of  an  inward  beauty 
of  character.  How  many  faces, 
wrinkled  and  colorless,  are  more 
beautiful  than  faces  smooth  and 
rosy,  because  the  loving,  tender 
heart  is  revealed  through  them! 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  in  her 
delightful  book  for  girls,  “  How 
to  Win,”  says  some  most  helpful 
words  on  the  subject  of  true 
beauty: 

“  Be  true  to  the  dream  of  your 
youth.  Hold  fast  to  the  highest 
ideals  that  flash  upon  your  vision 
in  the  hours  of  exaltation.  But 
no  guest  can  ever  keep  you  com-  1 
pany  so  rare  and  radiant  as  the  j 
Holy  Guest  (miscalled  a  ‘  Ghost 


in  theological  nomenclature);  and 
he  comes  to  us  as  the  present 
Christ,  the  only  antecedent  of  a 
present  heaven. 

“  None  but  the  beautiful  can 
win,  since  beauty  is  the  normal 
condition  of  us  all,  and  whatever, 
is  abnormal  is  in  so  far  a  failure. 
But  God  is  good.  His  tender  mer¬ 
cies  are  over  all  his  works.  He 
makes  it  possible  for  every  human 
being  to  be  beautiful,  and  the 
method  of  becoming  so  involves 
the  serene  and  steady  search  af¬ 
ter  the  highest  happiness. 

“  But  let  us  forget  that  while 
this  law  of  physical  beauty  holds 
in  full  force,  its  application  is  no 
less  exact  when  we  emerge  upon 
the  broader  consideration  of  our 
theme.  For  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  beauty  after  which  one 
may  strive  that  we  are  bewildered 
by  the  bare  attempt  to  number 
them.  There  is  beauty  of  man¬ 
hood,  of  utterance,  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  of  reputation,  of  character, 
any  one  of  which  outweighs  beau¬ 
ty  of  person,  even  in  the  scales  of 
society,  to  say  nothing  of  celes¬ 
tial  values.  Cultivate  most  the 
kind  that  lasts  longest.  The 
beautiful  face  with  nothing  back 
of  it  lacks  the  ‘staying  qualities’ 
that  are  necessary  to  those  who 
would  be  winners  in  the  race  of 
life.  It  is  not  the  first  mile-post, 
but  the  last,  that  tells  the  story; 
not  the  outward-bound  steed,  but 
the  one  on  the  ‘home  stretch,’ 
that  we  note  as  victor.  The  loom 
of  life  turns  out  many  fabrics.  Is 
the  beauty  that  you  seek  the  gos¬ 
samer  of  a  day  or  the  royal  pur¬ 
ple  of  a  century  ?  Beauty  of  man¬ 
ner,  tender  considerateness,  rev¬ 
erence,  and  equipoise  of  manner, 
will  make  it  impossible  for  you 
ever  to  be  desolate,  and  will  in¬ 
sure  your  always  being  loved.  No 
physical  defect,  however  irreme¬ 
diable,  bars  you  from  this  choicest 
of  all  exterior  attractions. 

Beauty  of  utterance  has  a  fade¬ 
less  charm ;  opens  all  hearts  whose 
key  it  is  worth  while  to  wish  for; 
and  makes  those  once  obscure  the 
favorites  of  fortune,  the  heroes  of 
society,  the  peers  of  kings.  Burns 
was  a  highland  peasant,  but  the 


magic  of  his  song  made  him  the 
idol  of  a  nation;  and  winsomeness 
of  speech  will  always  win  whether 
upon  the  world’s  great  stage  or  in 
the  sheltered  home  life.  Beauty 
of  achievement,  whether  in  over¬ 
coming  a  hasty  temper  or  a  habit 
of  exaggeration,  in  exploring  a 
continent  with  Stanley  or  guiding 
well  the  ship  of  state  with  Glad¬ 
stone,  is  always  fascinating,  and, 
whether  known  in  a  circle  large 
as  the  equator  or  only  in  the  family 
circle  at  home,  those  who  are  in 
this  fashion  beautiful  are  never 
desolate,  and  some  one  always 
loves  them.  Beauty  of  reputation 
is  a  mantle  of  spotless  ermine  in 
which  if  you  are  but  enwrapped 
you  shall  receive  the  homage  of 
those  about  you,  as  real,  as  ready, 
and  as  spontaneous  as  any  ever 
paid  to  personal  beauty  in  its 
most  entrancing  hour.  Some  sort 
of  reputation  you  must  have, 
whether  you  will  or  no.  In  school, 
in  church,  at  home,  and  in  society 
you  carry  ever  with  you  the  wings 
of  a  good,  or  the  bail  and  chain  of 
a  bad  reputation.  Resolve  to 
make  it  beautiful,  clear,  shining, 
gracious.  This  is  within  your 
power,  though  the  color  of  your 
eyes  and  hair  is  not.  But  reputa¬ 
tion,  after  all,  is  but  the  shadow 
cast  by  character;  and  beauty,  in 
this  best  and  highest  sense,  com¬ 
mands  all  forces  worth  having,  in 
all  worlds.  Every  form  of  attrac¬ 
tiveness  confesses  the  primacy  of 
this.  Beauty  of  character  includes 
every  good  of  which  a  human 
heart  can  know,  and  makes  the 
woman  who  possesses  it  a  princess 
in  Israel,  whose  home  is  every¬ 
body’s  heart,  and  whose  heaven  is 
everywhere.  The  dullest  eyes 
may  reflect  this  beauty;  the  palest 
cheek  bloom  with  it;  the  most  un¬ 
classic  lips  may  be  enwreathed 
with  its  smile  of  ineffable  good¬ 
will  and  heavenly  joy.  For  beauty 
of  character  comes  only  from  lov¬ 
ing  obedience  to  every  known  law 
of  God  in  nature  and  in  grace. 
Lovingly  to  learn  and  dutifully  to 
obey  these  laws  of  our  beneficient 
Father  is  to  live.  Anything  less 
is  but  to  vegetate.  Dear  younger 
sisters,  ‘let  us  keep  our  heavenly 
Father  in  the  midst;’  let  us  be 
beautiful,  for  we  were  meant  to 
be;  let  us  not  only  desire  but  de¬ 
termine  to  be  winners;  but  most 
of  all  let  us  remember,  with  each 
tick  of  the  brain  in  a  thought,  and 
of  faith  in  a  prayer,  that  ‘the  King  s 
daughter  must  be  all  glorious 
within.’ ” — Christian  Union. 
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CDISGI^’S  DCSI(. 

America  may  yet  be  called  the 
land  of  schools.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  now  more  schools  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  alone  than  in  all 
Europe.  In  the  education  of  the 
masses  we  think  we  have  found 
the  solution  of  every  problem, 
social,  political  and — I  had  al¬ 
most  said — religious.  Philoso¬ 
phers  and  scientists,  as  well  as 
teachers,  are  lending  their  genius 
and  energy  to  the  discovery  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.  On 
every  hand  from  the  pulpit,  the 
rostrum,  the  press,  the  importance 
of  education  is  urged  upon  the 
people.  The  common  laborer 
denies  himself  the  ordinary  com¬ 
forts  of  life  that  his  children  may 
go  to  college,  and, 

Where  'er  a  school-house  dots  the  village  green, 
***** 

There  stands  a  monument  our  pride  to  fill, 

No  less  than  that  which  towers  on  Bunker  Hill.,' 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  these 
advocates  of  education  may  have 
a  wet  blanket  thrown  upon  their 
enthusiasm  by  certain  revelations 
made  by  Mark  Twain  in  an  article 
in  the  Century  for  April,  on  “Eng¬ 
lish  as  She  is  Taught”  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  this  country.  An¬ 
ticipating  the  strictures  that  will 
be  called  forth  by  this  article  upon 
the  methods  that  produce  such 
results,  we  wish  to  protest  earn¬ 
estly  against  the  injustice  that 
would  hold  either  the  schools  or 
the  methods  entirely  responsible 
for  those  results.  That  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  education  has  cer¬ 


tain  faults  we  will  not  deny,  but 
these  faults  are  largely  the  result 
of  the  impossible  demands  of  the 
public,  and  a  popular  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  real  object  of  education 
Let  us  dive  straight  into  the 
depths  of  this  word  education  and 
bring  up  the  pearl  of  its  real 
meaning.  Derived  from  the  latin 
words  e  and  duco  its  original  mean¬ 
ing  is  to  draw  out ,  to  develop  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  facul¬ 
ties;  not  to  create  in  any  sense. 
Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  there 
cannot  be  drazun  out  of  a  mind  or 
heart  anything  that  is  not 
there.  Schools  cannot  furnish 
brains,  though  they  are  often 
blamed  for  not  doing  so.  The 
random  shots  cited  by  Mark 
Twain  simply  prove  the  stupidity 
of  the  average  Young  Idea.  A 
stupidity  which  may  be  and  we 
confess  often  is  induced,  like  the 
coma  of  the  Anaconda,  by  over¬ 
feeding.  And  herein  the  schools 
and  the  methods  are  at  fault. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  cram¬ 
ming  and  forcing  process  practiced 
upon  the  poor  little  young  Idea. 
Teachers  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  deplore  this  fact  but  are 
powerless  to  alter  it,  because  “the 
genius  of  the  people  is  against 
them.”  Children  are  expected 
to  learn  too  many  things.  Par¬ 
ents  send  their  daughters  to 
College  for  three  or  four  years — 
sometimes  even  less — and  are 
disappointed  if  on  their  return 
home  they  have  not  mastered  all 
the  English  branches,  learned  to 
sing,  play  on  the  piano,  draw, 
paint  and  converse  in  one  or  more 
modern  languages  besides.  The 
natural  result  is  that  they  learn 
many' things  superficially  and  noth¬ 
ing  thoroughly,  and  the  schools 
are  blamed  for  their  lack  of  thor¬ 
oughness.  The  truth  is  parents 
are  too  ambitious  to  see  their 
daughters  shine  in  society,  and 
are  too  apt  to  gauge  the  results 
of  their  educational  training  by 
the  number  and  brilliancy  of  the 
polite  accomplishments  in  which 
they  can  “show  off”  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  school.  Mary  Ann 
begins  the  study  of  music  for 
instance,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 


or  perhaps  five  months  of  study, 
before  she  has  scarcely  mastered 
the  alphabet  of  the  great  science 
of  harmony,  she  is  expected  to 
“show  off”  her  skill  asa  performer. 
So  in  every  department,  talents 

are  forced  and  the  mental  faculties 
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of  the  young  are  stimulated  into 
unnatural  and  premature  flower¬ 
ing,  which  Wordsworth  deplores 
as  “  knowledge  purchased  with 
loss  of  power.”  To  meet  the 
demands  of  this  hot-bed  culture, 
requires  too  much  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  who 
must  live, 

“  Knowing  that  he  grows  wiser  every  day 

Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  seeing  too 

Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 

Dimpling  into  the  cistern  of  his  heart. ** 

The  mind  is  stimulated  to  a 
fever-heat  o  f  ambition.  The 
young  learn  to  look  upon  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  intellectual  contest  in 
which  the  chief  object  is  to  ex¬ 
cel  others,  and  their  petty 
triumphs  merely  serve  to  excite 
in  them  an  unhealthy  love  of  ap¬ 
plause,  which  makes  them,  as 
Huxley  says,  “  conceited  all  the 
forenoon  of  their  lives,  and  stupid 
all  its  afternoon.” 

This  is  all  wrong.  Education 
is  a  growth,  and  this  growth 
should  be  silent  and  gradual  as 
it  is  in  the  natural  world,  for 
“Nature’s  method  is  the  archetype 
of  all  methods.”  When  thefarmer 
has  sown  his  seed  he  does  not 
uncover  them  again  and  again, 
to  see  if  they  are  growing,  or  to 
exhibit  to  his  neighbors  the  ten¬ 
der  sprouting  germs:  he  leaves 
them  to  the  gentle  influences  of 
rain  and  sunshine,  confident  that 
in  due  time  his  fields  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  wealth  of  golden 
grain.  So  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  heart  must  be  left  to 
develop  silently  and  gradually 
beneath  the  sunshine  and  dews  of 
instruction,  if  we  would  reap  the 
perfect  grain.  “  What  parents 
and  teachers  most  need,”  says  a 
recent  and  wise  writer  on  this 
subject,  “  is  the  faith  that  knows 
how  to  work  and  wait,  that  faith 
which  having  its  eye  on  the  far- 
off  future  thirsts  not  for  present 
rewards, 


Nor  with  impatience  from  the  season  ask 
More  than  its  timely  produce. *' 


aOULiEO-E  message. 
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LITERARY  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Gladstone,  and  Darwin 
were  all  born  in  the  year  1809. 
Truly  “  thegreat  men  of  the  world 
do  come  in  clusters  ”  sometimes. 

Two  autograph  letters  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  sold  recently  in  Ed¬ 
inburg  brought  prices  which  are 
cited  as  further  evidence  that  in¬ 
difference  to  Scott  exists  in  Edin¬ 
burg.  One  of  them  fetched  $4.50 
and  the  other  $3. 

McMillan' s  Magazine  for  March 
has  an  article  by  Gen.  Lord 
Wolesly,  the  famous  English  sol¬ 
dier,  on  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  which 
is  a  just  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  great  hero,  whom  he  ranks 
head  and  shoulders  above  every 
soldier  of  his  time,  and  as  “worthy 
to  be  compared  to  Washington 
himself.” 

A  fine  etching  of  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  ornaments  the  April 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which  also  contains  the  second 

installment  of  “Our  Hundred 
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Days  in  Europe,”  by  that  author, 
a  rambling,  chatty  paper,  in  which 
the  genial  Autocrat  tells  of  his 
visit  to  Windsor  Castle; '  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  great  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  gives  us 
charming  glimpses  of  “Vanity 
Fair,”  where  he  was  so  lionized 
that  he  was  forced  to  engage  a 
secretary  to  respond  to  the  notes 
of  compliment  and  invitation  that 
were  showered  upon  him. 

T  h  e  C en tu  ry  Magazine  fo  r  A  p  r  i  1 
has  a  most  amusing  article  by 
Mark  Twain  on  “English  as  She 
is  Taught”  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  country.  It  purports  to  be 
a  review  of  a  book  compiled,  as  a 
kind  of  “  literary  curiosity,”  by  a 
teacher  in  these  schools,  from  the 
answers  given  to  questions  on  re¬ 
citation  and  examination;  “the 
poor  little  Young  Idea  taking 
shot  at  a  good  many  kinds  of 
game  in  the  course  of  the  book,” 
fifteen  subjects  ranging  from 
Grammar  to  Metaphysics  being 
touched  upon.  He  gives  first  a 
list  of  definitions  from  which  we 
select  the  following: 


Amenable,  anything  that  is  mean. 
Equestrian,  one  who  asks  questions. 
Euchaiist,  one  who  plays  euchre.* 
Mendacious,  what  can  be  mended. 
Parasite,  a  kind  of  umbrella. 

Tenacious,  ten  acres  of  land. 

Republican,  a  sinner  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

Then  he  tells  how  one  child  got 
mixed  on  Theology  and  Zoology, 
and  “  let  out  two  secrets  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  di¬ 
vulged.” 

There  are  a  good  many  donkeys 
in  the  theological  gardens. 

Some  of  the  best  fossils  are 
found  in  the  theological  cabinets. 

From  Grammar  we  select  two: 

Gender  is  the  distinguishing  of  nouns 
without  regard  to  sex. 

Every  sentence  and  the  name  of  God 
must  begin  with  a  catapillar. 

Under  Mathematics  we  find 
some  lucid  examples,  for  instance: 

A  straight  line  is  any  distance  between 
two  places. 

Parallel  lines  are  lines  that  can  never 
meet  until  they  run  together. 

To  find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a 
room  you  multiply  the  room  by  the  feet 
and  the  product  is  the  result. 

For  Geography  we  have: 

The  Capitol  of  the  United  States  is 
Long  Island. 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  is  on  the 
Equator. 

The  two  most  famous  volcanoes  in 
Europe  are  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  following  are  from  “  his¬ 
torical  remains  ”  as  Mark  aptly 
styles  them: 

George  Washington  was  born  in  1492. 

St.  Bartholomew  was  massacred  in 
1492. 

Alfred,  the  great  reigned  872  years. 
He  was  famous  for  letting  some  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  burn,  and  the  lady  scolded 
him. 

John  Bright  was  noted  for  an  incurable 
disease. 

Julius  Caesar  is  noted  for  a  famous 
telegram  dispatch,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con¬ 
quered. 

Under  Literature  we  give  but 
two,  all  comprehensive  examples: 

Beowolf  wrote  the  Scriptures. 

Shakespeare  translated  the  Scriptures. 

One  example  is  all  sufficient  for 
“elocutionists.” 

Emphasis  is  putting  more  distress  one 
word  than  another. 


The  chapter  on  Physiology, 
says  the  writer,  contains  much 
that  ought  not  to  be  lost  to 
science: 

Certainly  not  the  following: 

The  salivary  glands  are  used  to  sali¬ 
vate  the  body. 

The  growth  of  a  tooth  begins  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth  and  extends  to  the 
stomach. 

The  writer  closes  with  a  boy’s 
composition  which  we  cannot  re¬ 
sist  copying  verbatim  et  literatim 
as  it  is 

ON  GIRLS. 

Girls  are  very  stuckup  and  dig- 
nyfied  in  their  maner  and  be 
have  your.  They  think  more  of 
dress  than  anything,  and  like  to 
play  with  dowls  and  rags.  They 
cry  if  they  see  a  cow  in  a  far  dis¬ 
tance,  and  are  afraid  of  guns. 
They  stay  at  home  all  the  time 
and  go  to  church  on  Sundays. 
They  are  al-ways  sick.  The  are 
al-wavs  funny  and  making  fun  of 
boy’s  hands  and  say  how  dirty. 
They  can’t  play  marbels.  I  pity 
them  poor  things.  They  make 
fun  of  boys,  then  turn  around  and 
love  them.  I  don’t  believe  they 
ever  kiled  a  cat  or  anything.  They 
look  out  every  night  and  say,  oh, 
ant  the  moon  lovely.  Thir  is  one 
thing  1  have  not  told,  they  al¬ 
ways  now  their  lessons  bettern 
boys. 


GDISO^’S  Sp.BHe. 

CLASS  TALKS  ON  ELOCUTION. 


GESTURE. 

In  these  talks  we  have  only 
touched  on  those  points  having  a 
direct  bearing  on  public  reading, 
making  no  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  subject  thoroughly,  but  in  a 
general  way  call  your  attention 
to  the  most  important  requisites 
of  a  fine  reader.  Among  these 
requisites  Gesture  holds  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  but  still  subordinate  to 
the  rest;  for  while  you  can  impress 
your  thoughts  more  forcibly  with 
gesture,  you  may  nevertheless 
read  effectively  without  any,  and 
of  the  two  extremes  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  the 
latter  to  an  over-effort  in  the 
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other  direction.  It  should  not  be 
said  of  you  for  instance  as  I  once 
heard  it  said  of  a  young  lady  that 
her  recitation  wasn’t  very  good, 
but  her  gestures  were  beautiful. 
If  you  are  only  desirous  of  im¬ 
pressing  your  audience  with  your 
grace,  a  set  of  methodically  ar¬ 
ranged  feather  movements  would 
best  serve  your  purpose.  A  per¬ 
fect  reading  is  when  the  voice,  ar¬ 
ticulation,  emphasis,  gesture  and 
entire  bearing  all  form  one  har¬ 
monious  whole;  the  harmony 
should  be  such  too  that  for  the 
time  the  personality  of  the  reader 
is  entirely  lost  to  his  hearers  in 
their  interest  of  the  subject  treat¬ 
ed.  The  hearer  doesn’t  like  to 
feel  any  uneasiness  for  the  safety 
of  the  vocal  organs  of  the  speaker, 
or  to  be  able  to  examine  his  palate 
or  count  his  teeth,  or  to  be  forced 
to  note  the  studied  care  of  the 
sweep  of  an  arm.  All  this  ma¬ 
chinery  must  be  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  simply  servants  to  our 
will,  means  of  interpreting  the 
thoughts  of  our  souls.  This  is 
especially  true  of  gesture.  The 
master  of  gesture  was  Delsarte. 
He  reduced  it  to  a  science  and 
treated  the  subject  so  comprehen¬ 
sively,  that  many  because  they 
can’t  grasp  it  all,  condemn  the 
whole,  when  the  fact  is  his  philos¬ 
ophy  is  a  subject  of  interesting  i 
study  to  the  student  for  years. 
His  theory  or  rather  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  language  of  gesture  is 
beautiful  and  true ,  but  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  entire  subject  is 
not  necessary,  but  profitable;  but 
the  parts  practically  adaptible  to 
the  average  reader,  are  the  best 
thing. of  the  kind  we  have  given 
us.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Delsarte,  and  the 
practice  of  his  theory  of  expres¬ 
sion.  The  grand  law  of  Trinity 
is  the  basis  on  which  he  builds  the 
whole  structure  of  his  philosophy. 
The  entire  man  is  divided,  not  by 
Delsarte,  he  has  only  pointed  out 
this  great  law  for  us,  but  by  God 
into  three  grand  divisions,  the 
mental — the  head;  the  moral — 
the  torso;and  thevital — the  limbs; 
the  arm,  a  vital  division  is  in  its 
turn  sub-divided  into  the  mental 


— the  hand,  the  moral — the  fore¬ 
arm,  the  vital — the  upper  arm.;  so 
of  the  hand,  a  mental  division  is 
divided  into  the  mental — the  side, 
the  moral — the  back,  and  the  vital 
— the  palm  of  the  hand.  All  this 
Delsarte  discovered  by  his  study 
of  man  at  his  best,  was  the  law  by 
which  he  was,  unconsciously  it 
may,  be  governed.  To  know  these 
facts  of  his  philosophy  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  to  one’s  advantage,  but  if 
the  being  is  so  trained  as  to  re¬ 
spond  to^and  express  the  thoughts 
and  emotions,  it  isn’t  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  him  to  know 
what  are  the  laws  that  govern 
him  in  his  expression.  Then  to 
go  on  to  the  practicel  of  Delsarte. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  “all 
art  must  be  preceded  by  a  certain 
mechanical  expertness.”  His 
method  for  preparation  for  gesture 
is  in  making  a  complete  surrender 
of  self ;  this  is  done  by  devi¬ 
talizing  every  part  of  the  bodyt 
which  is  the  rendering  supple,  and 
taking  out  all  stiffness  from  the 
entire  being.  It  is  self-conscious¬ 
ness  that  makes  us  appear  ill  at 
ease  and  ungraceful.  Emerson 
aptly  says  that  the  awkward  man 
is  graceful  when  asleep.  In  fact 
it  is  nearly  always  intense  effort 
that  mars  nature’s  simplicity. 
After  this  self-surrender  is  accom¬ 
plished  and  you  have  gone  back 
to  your  original  and  natural  self 
as  it  were,  you  must  gain  a  new 
command  of  self,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  too  we  have  exercise.  Some 
not  following  out  the  result  of 
these  exercises  have  pronounced 
the  whole  mechanical,  and  hold 
that  gesture  following  such  a 
course  will  only  be  studied  move¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  that 
“mechanical  expertness”  isjust  as 
necessary  to  this  as  any  other  art. 
As  we  said  in  a  former  article,  the 
musician  must  be  drilled  on  five 
finger  exercises  for  flexibility  of 
fingers,  the  artist  must  learn  how 
to  hold  and  handle  the  brush,  the 
violinist  the  use  of  his  bow,  before 
any  of  them  can  give  expression 
to  the  emotions  which  stir  their 
souls,  and  so  it  is  in  this.  Instead 
of  becoming  mechanical  you  do 
the  contrary  thing,  for  in  the  prac¬ 


tice  for  this  technique  you  get  rid 
of  your  mechanics  and  gain  such 
ease,  freedom  and  independence 
of  action  that  you  need  feel  no 
restraint  on  the  stage  or  in  any 
drawing  room.  We  say  in  the 
practice ,  for  it  isn’t  the  ability  to 
do  a  thing  once  that  develops,  but 
continued  practice. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  ev¬ 
ery  form  has  its  meaning,  and  we 
will  therefore  first  consider  per¬ 
manent  gesture,  if  it  may  be  so 
called;  by  that  we  mean  the  nor¬ 
mal  bearing  and  carriage  of  the 
body.  It  is  true  that  we  willingly 
or  unwillingly  largely  judge  of  a 
person’s  character  by  his  general 
carriage  and  bearing,  whether  it 
is  always  just  or  not  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  contingent  circumstan¬ 
ces.  You  know  the  drunkard  afar 
off  by  his  gait;  we  say  of  a  stran¬ 
ger,  “  he  must  be  mean  and  cow¬ 
ardly,”  or  of  another,  “  he  seems 
to  be  a  straight-forward  fellow,” 
forming  our  estimates  entirely  from 
the  bearing.  It  is  true  that  these 
conclusions  are  not  always  just, 
for  outward  circumstances  and 
continual  habit  often  thwart  na¬ 
ture’s  designs,  and  we  are  not 
what  she  would  have  us  be.  An 
instance  occurs  to  me  which  bet¬ 
ter  illustrates  this.  A  bright  and 
happy  child  was  left  to  those  who 
discouraged  in  her  every  effort  in 
the  right  direction,  thrust  pleasure 
from  her,  made  her  to  feel  that 
she  was  an  object  of  charity  and 
pity;  the  consequence  was  she 
was  as  a  wilted  flower.  Artificial 
means  were  resorted  to  as  a  res¬ 
torative  to  her  natural  self,  and 
she  was  required  to  give,  several 
times  a  day,  with  a  bold  gesture, 
the  expression,  “  I  am  mistress  of 

all  I  survev.”  The  result  was 
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she  said,  she  felt  afraid  a  n  d 
ashamed.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
outward  circumstances  moulded 
the  being  and  not  the  true  char¬ 
acter,  and  she  received  possibly  a 
wrong  estimate  from  all  of  her 
true  nature.  It  is  therefore  a  sub¬ 
ject  deserving  study  that  we  shall 
understand  the  language  of  ges¬ 
ture  and  not  allow  any  foreign 
causes  to  thwart  nature’s  purposes. 
The  girl  who  moves  along  with 


high  head  and  sweeping  strides  is 
pronounced  bold;  the  one  with 
drooped  shoulders,  lax  muscles, 
and  a  careless,  swaggering  gait, 
gains  for  herself  the  undesirable 
appelation  of  “lazy;”  and  she  who 
bounces  along  the  street  with 
arms  a  kimbo,  or  pendant  hands  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  possibly,  that 
in  the  one  case  self-assertion  is 
the  language  of  her  attitude,  and 
idiocy  of  the  other.  In  any  of 
these  instances,  be  they  true  in¬ 
dexes  or  not  to  the  inward  char¬ 
acter,  art  could  correct  thedefects. 
Embarassment,  timidity  and  self- 
consciousness  are  often  the  causes 
of  poor  carriage,  and  these  must 
be  overcome;  modesty  is  of  all 
traits  possibly  the  most  beautiful, 
but  silly  and  groundless  embar¬ 
rassment  are  indicative  of  weak¬ 
ness,  and  not  gentleness,  and 
their  result  is  awkwardness.  To 
our  mind  it  appears  that  God  in¬ 
tended  that  we  should  with  well 
poised  erect  heads,  square  shoul¬ 
ders  and  elastic  step,  go  forzvard. 

Whether  the  form  and  bearing 
correspond  with  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  being  or  not,  the  truth 
of  the  language  of  gesture  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  for  there  must  be 
a  first  cause  in  all  moulding,  be 
that  cause  inward  or  outward;  the 
wound  may  be  healed  but  the 
scar  testifies  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  injury  done.  This  per¬ 
manent  bearing  it  may  be  need¬ 
less  to  state  is  more  “significant 
of  the  being”  than  the  passing 
attitudes  and  inflections.  But  let 
us  consider  these.  All  gesture 
colors  more  or  less  the  voice,  and 
the  theory  now  is  that  the  effect 
is  more  or  less  physical;  by  this 
we  mean  a  gesture  correctly  taken 
actually  produces  emotion.  If  we 
raise  the  inner  edge  of  the  brows, 
just  as  we  do  in  grief,  this 
produces  a  pressure  on  the  tear 
glands  and  the  tears  are  forced 
out;  or  if  I  force  my  chest  to  rise 
and  fall  rapidly  as  it  does  under 
intense  excitement,  an  emotion 
at  least  akin  to  the  real  one 
will  ensue,  and  sobbing  and  hys¬ 
terics  will  follow.  In  proof  of  this 
theory  an  example  is  given  of  a 
mesmerized  man  who  was  thrown 
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into  an  atttitude  of  terror  and 
fear,  and  his  statement  afterwards 
was  that  the  agony heexperienced 
was  as  great  as  if  there  had  been 
some  real  cause.  Thus  gesture  is 
to  the  voice  as  stops  to  an  organ, 
the  drawing  out  of  the  vox  humana 
gives  to  the  whole  range  of  the 
key  board  a  new  and  tender  tone 
quality.  Then  be  careful  that 
your  gestures  correspond  to  the 
sentiment  which  prompts  them. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  with  young 
ladies  especially  that  they  get  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  must  be 
graceful,  although  they  may  be 
impersonating  a  country  bumpkin. 
This  is  a  grave  mistake  for  unless 
there  is  harmony  in  action  and 
feeling,  you  are  violating  nature’s 
laws  and  you  are  of  a  necessity 
sacrificing  your  own  beauty  and 
grace  much  more  by  preserving 
your  personality  than  by  throwing 
it  aside.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  it  can  be  seen  that  it  will 
not  do  to  command  the  villain  out 
of  your  presence  with  the  same 
gesture  you  would  wave  a  wel¬ 
come  to  a  loved  one.  In  a  strong 
passage  let  the  gesture  be  vigor¬ 
ous;  if  you  give  a  blow  send 
through  the  muscles  such  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  vital  force,  that  if  any  un¬ 
expected  obstacle  were  to  inter¬ 
vene  it  would  be  shattered.  This 
is  the  kind  of  gesture  that  colors 
the  voice.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  force  his  voice 
to  remain  unaffected  by  any  ges¬ 
ture.  I  may  for  example  with 
clinched  fist  and  rigidity  of  person 
speak  in  gentle,  tender  tones,  but 
it  will  be  an  effort  and  contrary 
to  the  natural  tendency,  and  ges¬ 
ture  must  be  used  as  a  help,  not 
a  hindrance. 

Gesture  should  always  precede 
the  thought;  as  some  one  striking¬ 
ly  says  it  is  to  the  thought  what 
lightning  is  to  thunder.  The  pre¬ 
paration  precedes  and  the  flash 
comes  on  the  emphatic  word. 
There  is  ordinarily  too  much  ges¬ 
ticulating,  too  much  sawing  of  the 
air,  and  in  this  way  too  much 
vitality  and  strength  is  expended. 
This  generally  arises  from  ignor¬ 
ance  as  to  the  truth  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  gesture.  We  have  seen 
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a  speaker  with  clinched  fists,  and 
nostrils  dilated,  speak  of  the  bab¬ 
bling  brook,  or  of  the  stars  mak¬ 
ing  harmony  in  their  movements 
through  heaven;  then  he  had 
nothing  left  for  the  madness  and 
fury  of  the  torrent  or  the  thunder- 
riven  heavens.  In  fact  some  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  expression  of  all 
emotion  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
of  outward  manifestation,  they  for¬ 
get  that  the  strongest  and  deepest 
feelings  like  the  majestic  stream 
moves  on  quietly  with  little  dis¬ 
turbance  on  the  surface;  it  is  the 
shallow  brook  that  dashes  and 
splashes  noisily  on  its  way.  But 
when  the  mighty  stream  does 
break  bounds  it  is  with  powerful 
and  telling  effect,  and  it  then  be¬ 
comes  as  quiet  as  before.  If  you 
storm  always,  it  never  means 
anything;  you  must  save  your 
forces,  hold  them  in  reserve  for 
your  climaxes,  remembering  you 
cannot  have  too  many,  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  natural  laws  a  fall  must 
follow  every  climax.  Control  is 
one  of  the  strongest  modes  of  ex¬ 
pressing  intense  emotion. 

Another  important  fact  for 
readers  to  keep  before  their  minds 
is  that  as  readers,  we  simply  sug¬ 
gest,  carry  our  hearers  on  in 
thought,  they  must  mentally  see 
the  characters,  and  draw  the  pic¬ 
tures  for  themselves.  The  truth 
of  this  is  very  evident  when  we 
attempt  to  represent  several  peo¬ 
ple  at  once;  suppose  one  to  be 
kneeling  and  one  standing,  the 
literal  carrying  out  of  this  would 
be  absurd,  our  attitudes  and  ges¬ 
tures  must  be  strong  enough  only 
to  suggest  to  our  hearers  the 
whole.  The  Elocutionist  who  was 
supposed  to  have  a  baby  in  his  arms 
made  the  selection  laughably 
literal  by  kissing  his  fist  for  the 
baby,  he  might  have  had  a  doll 
for  the  purpose!  In  this  instance 
an  inclination  of  the  head  would 
have  been  all  that  was  necessary. 
In  fact  you  need  be  literal  only 
when  you  impersonate  one  char¬ 
acter  throughout  and  are  for  the 
time  being  the  person. 

If  you  cannot  study  this  subject 
without  being  shackled  as  some 
claim,  then  throw  away  the  books 
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and  strike  with  the  best  that  there 
is  in  you.  There  are,  however, 
few  things  which  cultivation  does 
not  improve,  and  the  object  in  all 
this  study  is  to  so  train  you  that 
you  can  accept  or  reject  sugges¬ 
tions  according  as  they  be  true  to 
nature  or  not,  for  Emerson  has 
well  said  that  “Nature  is  the  best 
posture-master.” 

All  our  talks  you  may  have 
noticed  have  been  relative  to  the 
theory  and  practice  preparatory 
to  becoming  a  reader;  we  haven  t 
touched  on  the  most  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  all — soul  or  feeling.  All 
the  instruction  you  may  have  of 
the  best  masters  cannot  supply 
you  with  this.  As  another  has 
beautifully  expressed  it,  “Cultiva¬ 
tion  can  make  the  rose  a  Gloire 
de  Dijon — a  dream  of  beauty  with 
its  marvelous  tinting  and  many 
petals  delighting  the  eye,  as  its 
delicate  perfume  intoxicates  the 
senses;  but  it  cannot  from  a 
thistle  make  a  rose,”  and  among 
readers  there  are,  and  will  always 
be,  thistles  and  roses,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  pleasure  from  the  one, 
we  must  endure  the  pain  of  the 
other. 

IN  AND  AftOUND  COLLEGE. 

LENA  M.  HUDGINS. 

Only  five  weeks  before  com¬ 
mencement.  • 

The  question  of  the  day — who 
will  get  the  Medal? 

Seniors,  attend  the  etiquette 
meetings.  They  are  profitable. 

Several  young  ladies  spent  the 
regular  quarterly  holiday  out  of 
College. 

The  competitors  for  the  Prize 
Essayist’s  Medal  go  around  wear¬ 
ing  a  serious  and  abstracted  air. 
“  Genius  is  burning”  we  suppose. 

Miss  Bessie  Claywell,  an  old  G. 
F.  C.  girl,  was  married  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  Mr.  James  Rountree,  of 
Wilson,  N.  C, 

If  eating  sugar  makes  one 
sweet  we  have  no  fear  for  the  G. 
F.  C.  girls,  since  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  at  College  is 
about  ten  thousand  pounds. 


Now  that  the  spring  weather 
has  come  Mrs.  Robertson  sug¬ 
gests  that  all  take  plenty  of  out¬ 
door  exercise! ! ! 

An  urgent  petition  to  our  be¬ 
loved  President  resulted  in  a 
holiday  on  Easter  Monday. 

Don’t  let  thoughts  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  vacation  prevent  you 
from  faithfully  performing  the 
duties  of  the  present,  girls. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the 
revival  at  the  Methodist  Church 
during  the  past  two  weeks  has 
been  quite  encouraging.  Several 
of  the  College  girls  connected 
themselves  with  the  church  on 
last  Sabbath. 

Dr.  Jones  to  Logic  pupil.  “Miss 
P.,  give  some  substance  in  which 
red  is  a  property'.'  MissP. — “Red 
Bricks.”  Dr.  Jones— “  Red  there 
is  an  accident  since  some  bricks 
are  white.”  Miss  P.  (emphatically) 
“But  I  said  red  bricks  and  they 
are  always  red.” 

Fifty-four  new  volumes,  works 
of  the  best  authors,  have  been,  re¬ 
cently  added  to  the  Library. 
Judging  from  the  large  number 
present  in  the  reading-room  every 
day,  we  think  that  our  girls  are 
cultivating  a  taste  for  the  best 
read-ing. 

The  teacher  comes  out  conquer- 
er  when  on  the  first  of  April  she 
goes  to  the  class-room  and  sees, 
staring  her  in  the  face,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “April  Fool.”  In  silence  she 
puts  down  the  black  marks  and 
writes  a  note  to  the  absent  class 
thanking  them  for  being  so  con¬ 
siderate  as  to  leave  their  card. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trini¬ 
ty  College  met  in  the  interest  of 
that  College  in  Greensboro  on 
Monday,  April  5th.  Prof  J.  F. 
Crowell,  of  F'redericksburg,  Penn., 
was  elected  President.  J.  F.  Heit- 
man  and  J.  L.  Armstrong  were 
elected  professors  of  Greek  and 
Metaphysics,  and  German  and 
French  respectively. 

A  plan  to  raise  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  to  the  Institution,  was 
adopted,  and  Mr.  James  Gray,  of 
Winston,  elected  Treasurer  of 


same.  Mr.  Julian  Carr,  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  very  generously  gave  ten 
thousand  dollars  as  a  nucleus  to 
the  fund. 

The  entertainment  given  in  the 
Benbow  Hall  by  the  Alumnae  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lucy  McGee 
Fund  in  Greensboro  was  one  of 
the  highest  order.  The  vocal 
solos  were  beautifully  sung  by 
Misses  M.  Arnold,  N.  Caldwell 
and  L.  Ball.  The  violin  music 
kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Fasolt 
and  the  Messrs.  Woodroffe,  con¬ 
sisted  of  selections  from  the  great 
masters,  Haydn  and  Beethoven, 
and  were  performed  in  a  thorough¬ 
ly  artistic  manner,  affording  de¬ 
light  to  all  lovers  of  good  music. 
The  recitation  by  Miss  Bettie  Ball 
entitled  “Awfully  Lovely  Philoso¬ 
phy”  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  the 
beautiful  and  familiar  air  of  “Nor¬ 
ma,”  played  by  Miss  DeLette  Al¬ 
derman,  was  applauded  to  the 
echo.  The  manner  in  which  Miss 
Lillian  Arnold  recited  shows  that 
she  has  attained  great  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  elocution,  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  audience  was 
substantially  manifiested  in  the 
form  of  two  beautiful  baskets  of 
flowers. 

The  Shakesperian  Burlesque 
was  the  event  of  the  evening.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  witnessed  the 
resurrection,  his  four  fair  ladies, 
Portia,  Juliet,  Ophelia  and  Lady 
Macbeth,  even  though  some  of 
the  modern  improvements  made 
on  these  characters  might  at  first 
have  staggered  that  conservative 
gentleman.  The  young  ladies 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair 
thoroughly  and  delivered  their 
several  parts  “  in  such  apt  and 
gracious  words, 

“  That  aged  ears  played  truant  at  their  tales. 

And  younger  hearings  were  quite  ravished 

by  the  mirth -moving  jest,” 

“As  Ham  says." 


A  little  four-year-old  said  to  his 
mother  last  week  :  “  Mother,  I 
believe  God  thinks  I’m  dead.” 
“  Why  ?”  asked  the  mother,  some¬ 
what  astonished  at  the  remark. 
“  Cause  I  haven’t  said  my  prayers 
for  a  week.” 
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Accomplished.— The  desire  to 

make  a  display  of  the  real  or  fan¬ 
cied  accomplishments  of  their  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  is  often  irresistible  in 
proud  parents.  But  parents  differ 
in  their  opinions  as  to  what  ac- 
complishments  are,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident  shows:  “  I  want 
Lilian  to  be  highly  accomplished,” 
said  a  frivolous  mother;  “fit  to 
shine  in  any  society,  and  specially 
accomplished  in  singing.  Lilian, 
sing  ‘Gathering  up  the  shells  from 
the  Shore,’  dear.”  “  I  do  not  wish 
my  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  to  have 
any  accomplishments,”  said  agrim 
caller,  who  was  a  female  doctor; 
“  I  want  her  to  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  modern  science.  She 
is  only  seven  years  old  but  she  is 
well  along  in  physiology.  Mary 
Ann,  name  your  bones.” — Ex 

“  Which  is  correct,”  asked  Mrs. 
Coldtea,  “  ‘the  biscuit  are  light’  or 
‘the  biscuits  are  light?’ ”  “Neith¬ 
er,”  replied  the  first  floor  front, 

“  ‘the  biscuit  are  heavy’  is  cor¬ 
rect.” — Ex. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  around 
for  last  year’s  snow-shovel.  If 
you  have  any  trouble  in  finding  it 
look  in  the  parlor  over  the  piano. 
The  chances  are  that  your  oldest 
daughter  decorated  it  and  hung  it 
up  last  spring. — Ex. 


Arthur  P,  Schmidt  &  Co., 

13  and  15.  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

Complete  stock  of 

Foreign  and  American  Music  Publications. 

Finest  editions  of  works  used  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  course  at  Greensboro  Female  Col¬ 
lege  constantly  on  hand. 

We  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  two 
new  works  for  the 

cabinet1  mmw 

Bv  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke, 

Short  Organ  to,  05  Compositions,  $1.50 
Progressive  Studies  for  Cabinet  Organ,  11.25 

Mr.  Clarke  is  the  most  successful  writer 
for  the  Cabinet  Organ,  and  his  Progres¬ 
sive  Studies  will  be  iound  useful  in  the 
place  of  many  of  the  instruction  books 
heretofore  in  use. 

Our  Teachers’  Guide  sent  free  upon 
application. 
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THE 

Knoxville  Furniture  Co., 

Of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

Have  established  a  Branch  House  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  South  Elm  St., 
opposite  Odell’s  Hardware  store,  where 
they  will  keep  all  kinds  of 


FURNITURE 


made  at  their  large  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment,  consisting  of 

CHAMBER  SUITS,  BEDSTEADS, 

Bureaus,  Tables,  Wardrobes,  &c. 


Will  also  keep 

PARLOR  SUITS, 

Fancy  Chairs,  E asels,  Chromos, 

Oleographs, 

Steel  Engravings, 

Oil  Paintings, 

Picture  Frames,  &c. 

A.  KENNEDY,  Jr., 
Manager. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  OF 

The  State  Chronicle, 

Published  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  every 
Thursday. 


I* II H  i;  :  $2.00  Per  Pear. 


The  Chronicle  is  devoted  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  progress  of  the  State  and  gives 
its  best  endeavors  to  the  advancement  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State 

Address  Josephus  Daniels,  Ed., 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A  First-Cla«s  Hwh  School,  with  special 
Business  College  Departments. 

.111.11  ITS  BOTH  SEXES. 


Fall  Term  began  Aug.  10,  1886 


A  full  and  thorough  three  years  Aca¬ 
demic  Course  of  study  in  Classics,  Nat¬ 
ural  Science  and  Mathematics.  One  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  successful  Bus¬ 
iness  Colleges  south  of  Washington. 
200  students  from  various  States  last 
year.  Depends  for  patronage  on  its 
thorough  methods,  and  refers  to  its  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  departments  of  business  and 
vocation.  New  buildings,  new  Literary 
Society  Halls,  Reading  Rooms,  &c. 

Full  corps  of  experienced  teachers. 
Location  in  every  way  desirable. 

For  catalogue,  &c.,  address, 

J.  A.  &  M.  H.  HOLT, 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. 


Drs.  ROBERTSON  &  ROWE, 


Lindsay  Corner, 


East  Market  St 


jpwjgftm  pentisf 


Lindsay  Corner, 


East  Market  St. 


JEver  alive  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  and  advantages  of  out 
patrons  and  fully  realizing 
tljat  thereby  our  own  success 
depends,  we  will  be  prepared 
to  show  you,  within  a  few 

days,  the  grandest  disptay  of 

* 

fDry  Goods,  fFancy  Groods, 
fffotions  Gloaks,  etc., 


ever  brought  to  this  market. 

'Our  aim  in  buying  out 
fall  stock  shall  be  directed 
toward  a  combination  of  the 
choicest,  cheapest  and  best  tfje 
market  affords. 

Soliciting  a  share  of  youi 
patronage,  we  are 

Yours  truly, 

G  $  M.  Pretzf elder. 
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Young  Ladies  attending  Greensboro  Fe¬ 
male  College  can  always  find  at 

SAMPLE  S.  BROWN’S 

the  latest  stales  in 
IMPORTED  &  DOMESTIC 

Dress  Goods, 

Fine  and  Medium  Grade 

SHOES  AND  SUPPERS, 

WHITE  GOODS, 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES, 

LACES, 

EMBROIDERIES, 

CORSETS,  HANDKERCHIEFS,  &c. 

EF*  Cloaks,  Walking  Jackets,  Jersey 
Jackets,  Shawls  and  Ladies’  Wraps  of  ah 
kinds  a  specialty. 

Prompt  and  polite  attention  to  all  who 
favor  us  with  a  call,  and 

Prices  Guaranteed  as  Loiv 

as  any  South  of  Baltimore. 

Respectfully, 

SAMPLE  S.  BROWN. 


A  full  line  of  these  goods,  embracing 
TUBE  COLORS, 

BRUSHES, 

CANVASS, 

PAPERS, 

VARNISHES, 

CRAYON, 

Pencils,  Rubbers,  Stamps,  &c. 

Schools  desiring  these  goods  would  do 
well  to  correspond  with  us,  as  we  pay 
special  attention  to  that  class  of  trade, 
and  can  furnish  them  cheap  as  Factory. 

All  kinds  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Art  Material 

at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

ODELL  HARDWARE  Co. 


IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CLOTHING,  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

an® 


Suits  Made  to  Order  a  Specialty. 

If  you  want  Latest  Styles  and  Lowest  Prices  see  our  goods. 
Respectfully, 

F.  FISHBLATE, 

C.  M.  VANSTORY,  Leading  Clothier, 

Manager.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


PQMT>mm.<k 


Opposite  Benhoiv  House. 


■)*»  !l  *J' 


FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER. 


I  have  just  received  from  the  northern  markets 
the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 


BOOT  AND  SHOES, 


Hats,  Caps.  Clothing,  Gents'  Furnishings  I 
ever  had  before,  consisting  in  part  of 

DRESS  GOODS, 

such  as  double  and  single  width  Cassimeres, 
Plaids,  Ginghams,  Flannels,  Calicoes,  Do¬ 
mestics,  Sheetings,  Pant  Goods.  Hositr  ,  Jer¬ 
seys,  Shawl,  Gloves,  Dress  Trimmings, Collars, 
Cuffs,  Umbrellas,  Corsets,  Valises  and  Trunks. 
Boots  and  Shoes  to  suit  all,  and  prices  very  low. 

CLOTHING 

from  $3.50  to  $20  a  suit.  In  fact  any 
thing  you  want  in  the  Dry  Goods  line. 

Don’t  fail  to  call  and  see  before  buying 
as  I  will  save  you  money. 

G.  H.  ROYSTER, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Under  Benbaw  House ,  opposite  National  Bank. 


smithdeal 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

G-reem-sTooro,  3ST.  CL 
G.  M.  SMITHDEAL,  President. 

Every  young  man,  who  designs  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  kind  of  business  for  himself 
01J  others,  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  business  education. 

Many  YOUNG  LADIES  will  find  such 
an  education  of  value  to  them.  We  in¬ 
vite  all  to  investigate  the  merits  of  our 
institution.  Circulars  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  sent  on  application.  Send 
for  one. 


L.  MCDUFFIE, 

Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Medicines , 

DYE  STUFFS,  CHEMICALS, 

Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles,  Fine  Soaps. 
Combs  and  Brushes.  A  large  line  of 
Ricksecker’s  Extracts,  all  odors,  the  finest 
in  the  world.  A  nice  line  of  fancy  goods 
in  Plush,  Bisque,  Brass,  etc.,  always  on 
hand. 

P  hv  sic  inns.'  p  r  e  s  c  r  i  p  t  i  <  m  s 

prepared  with  care  and  dispatch.  Give 
me  a  call  and  see  the  class  of  goods  I 
carry.  “  Good  goods  for  as  little  money 
as  possible,”  will  be  my  motto. 

Respectfully, 

L.  McDUFFIE, 

Trogdon  Building,  West  Market  St., 
Greensboro,  N .  C. 


oox-iXjIeg-ie:  uvezess^g-ie. 


DR.  ED.  LINDSAY. 


W.  E.  SCHENCK. 


LINDSAY  &  SCHENCK, 

DRUGGISTS. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Physicians  and  the  public  generally 

to  our  complete  stock  of 

D  rugs,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  &c. 

We  keep  the  “VERNON  TOOTH  BRUSH,”  the  nobbiest  Brush  made. 


FANCY  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES,  &C. 

Largest  stock  of  DENTAL  GOODS  in  Central  North  Carolina.  Everything  in 
the  Drug  Line  sold  at  Popular  Prices. 

(^"Physicians’  and  merchants’  orders  attended  to  promptly.  Prescriptions 
carefully  compounded  at  all  hours  day  and  night.  Call  and  see  our  stock. 

LINDSAY  &  HUNTER, 

Robert  G.  Glenn’s  old  stand.  South  Elm  St. 


JUST  RECEIVED  AT 


Hunter  Si  IMm’s  hi  Stoic, 

An  elegant  line  of 


Also  the  choicest 


PERFUMERY  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES. 

Prescriptions  accurately  dispensed  with 
chemically  pure  drugs  and  by  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  Druggists,  at 
all  hours  day  and  night. 

FOR  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  SILVERWARE, 
SPECTACLES,  &C.,  GO  TO 

THE  WATCH  MAKER, 

McAdoo  House,  GREENSBORO. 

School  Medals  and  Badges  made  to  order.  Repair¬ 
ing  a  specialty. 


3tu 


TIIE  IfUM* 


A  MUSIC  JOURNAL 

For  Teachers  and  “Pupils. 

Containing  16  pages  of  reading  matter 
and  an  equal  amount  of  music.  The 
only  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  piano-forte.  Price,  single 
copy  15c.;  per  year  $1.50. 

Address,  THEO.  PRESSER, 

Box  252,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  the  young  ladies  of  the  College  and 
the  people  in  general: 

I  HAVE  OPENED  A  HANDSOME 


The  Message  is  a  specimen  of  their 


work. 


KWKLRY  STORR 


opposite  the  U.  S.  Court  House, 
where  I  do  all  kinds  of 


I  make  a  specialty  of  all  kinds  of 


BADGES,  MEDALS,  CLASS  RINGS 
AND  SOCIETY  WORK. 


and  see  designs  and  get  estimates, 
onorable  dealing  I  solicit  a  portion 
>ur  patronage. 

GEO.  LAMPMAN. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO., 

Fulton  St.,  cor.  William,  New  York. 
Established  1852. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Irtish’  Materials. 

F.  W.  D.  &  Co.’s  Tube  Colors. 
F.  W.  D.  &  Co.’s  Canvas. 

F.  W.  D.  &  Co.’s  Fine  Brushes. 


Our  manufacturi  s  command  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  leading  artists  of 
the  country. 

A  list  of  those  indorsing  our  goods  sent 
on  application. 


Crayon,  Sculptors’  and  Etching  Material. 


Drawing  Papers,  Mathematical  Instru¬ 
ments,  White  Lead,  Colors,  Var¬ 
nishes,  Mixed  Paints,  ready 
for  use. 


Mail  orders  and  inquiries  receive  prompt, 
attention. 


Fine  Candies,  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Fiuits,  Cakes  and  Crackers.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  the  place.  Opposite  Benbow  Hall, 
New  Glass  Front. 


Mrs.  C.  C.  GORRELL 

Respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  la¬ 
dies  to  her  FALL  STOCK  of 


which  she  is  offering  at  prices  in  reach  of 
all.  New  goods  received  every  few  days. 
The  popular  “  Centerneri  ”  Kid  Gloves 
are  kept  exclusively  by  her. 


HISSES  CHEEK  &  WEATHERLY 

Have  opened  a  stock  of  entirely  new 

MILLINERY  GOODS 

in  the  old  Wilson  &  Shober  bank  build¬ 
ing,  South  Elm  st.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Their  stock  includes  everything  in  their 
line.  Call  and  examine  their  goods 


GO  TO 


W.  T.  CHICHESTER, 

(Successor  to  E.  A.  Small.) 

If  you  want  anything  nice  in  the  way  of 

NOTIONS,  ZEPHYRS, 

QTJENNSWARE 

♦  ’ 

&c.,  as  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best 
stock  in  town. 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 


G.  WILL.  ARMFIE-.D 

Is  now  receiving  a  full  stock  for  Fall,  of 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

*4lRY  ifeoODS,  jfetOOTS,  &  HOES, 

Hats,  Clothing,  Gents’  Furnishing 
Goods,  Trunks,  Umbrellas, 


Rugs,  Mats,  Cu i  tains.  &<:. 


Specialties— Zieglei’s  Shoes,  Ray  State 
and  Hess  Celebrated  Shoes. 


Commercial  Block,  GREENSBOR'  \  N.  C 


Grand,  Square  and  Upright 

PIANO  FORTES, 


These  instruments  have  been' before 
|  the  Public  for  nearly  fifty  years,  ,md  up¬ 
on  their  excellence  alone  ha.-<  ttained 

AN  UNPURCHASED  PRE-EMJ  JENCE 

Which  establishes  them  as  uneqnaled  in 

!  Tone, 

Touch, 

I  for  lent  an  sh  ip  a  ■! 

n*.  f.  >ility. 

Every  Piano  Fully  Warranted  lor  Five 
Years. 

SECOND  HAND  PIANOS. 

A  large  stock  at  all  prices,  const  ntly  on 
hand,  comprising  some  of  our  00  .1  make 
but  slightly  used. 

Prices  and  Terms  to  Suit  all  Purchasers. 

Wm.  KN ABE  &  Co., 

204  and  206  W.  Baltimore  St.  Balto. 

1 12  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

817  Market  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  W.  SCOTT  &  CO., 


>V  41, 

.  ^  .-sale  Only. 
Also  in  a  separte  room 


fill 


Agents  for 

JYlouul  Pleasant  Plaids,  .V.  C. 
Sheetings  anil  Salem 
Jeans. 

Tile  Cheapest  and  Best  Musical  Jour¬ 
nal  Published  iu  America. 

North’s  Philadelphia 

M&8ICM  JomWM* 

The  great  favor  with  which  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  publication  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public,  has  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
publishers  and  given  them  an  impetus  to 
still  further  extend  and  improve  its  var¬ 
ious  departments.  Being  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  gentleman  of  long  and 
varied  practical  experience  in  musical 
matters,  the  Journal  is  conceded  both  by 
musical  readers  and  the  secular  press  as 
one  of  the  most  ably  edited  and  instruc¬ 
tive  of  all  the  Journals  of  music,  and 
through  its  editorials,  its  contributed  ar¬ 
ticles,  Reviews  of  New  Music  and  of 
Musical  Concerts,  its  Home  Musical 
Gossip,  Educational  Department,  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers,  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Musical  News,  Operatic  Biography,  Cor¬ 
respondence  from  the  great  Musical  Cen¬ 
tres,  Sixteen  Pages  of  New  Music  with 
every  issue  and  a  host  of  other  attrac¬ 
tions,  it  appeals  to  Teachers,  Students, 
Choristers,  Organists,  Families  and  all 
interested  in  music,  an<p  answers  their 
needs.  Every  subscriber ’receives  $2.00 
worth  of  Sheet  Music  selected  from  our 
extensive  catalogue,  as  a  premiem.  The 
price  of  the  music  published  in  the  Journ¬ 
al  during  the  year,  if  purchased  in  sheet 
form,  would  cost  $19.20,  in  addition  to 
the  $2.00  worth  as  a  premium,  making 
$21.20— an  item  worthy  of  consideration. 
Subscription  $1.00  a  year,  in  advance. 
Send  stamp  for  a  samp'e  copy.  We 
know  you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 

P.  A.  NOETH  &.Oo.,  Publishers, 

1308  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 


TEACHER’S  AGENCY 


Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  fam¬ 
ilies  superior  Professors,  Principals,  As¬ 
sistants,  Tutors,  and  Governesses  for 
every  department  of  instruction;  recom¬ 
mends  good  schools  to  parents.  Call  on 
or  address 


MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 
American  and  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency, 
23  Union  Square,  New  Y'ork. 


OPPOSITE  NATIONAL  BANK, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


]l 


FINE  STATIONERY  of  all  QUALITIES, 

From  the  cheapest  to  the  finest. 

Sits  of  Books  by  standard  authors  at 
low  prices. 

Pastry,  History,  Biograpliiss, 

Everything  keptin  a  first-class  Book  Store 

DiKE  BOOK  CO., 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


ft.  F ARMOR  &  €0., 

Ht  adquarters  for 

L&ilies’,  Gents’,  Misses’  &  Children’s 

FINE  SHOES. 

We  cordially  invite  the  ladies  to  call 
and  examine  our  stock.  We  make  a 
specialty  of 

Ziejler  Brothers’  Fine  Shoes. 

II.  FARRIOR  &  Co., 

| 

Sou  1  1  T’i.n  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


IRVIN  &  WEATHERLY, 

DEALERS  IN 

First  Class  Confectioneries 

Trogdon’s  New  Buildirg. 

Royster's  Tine  and  Fresh 

FRENCH  CAXMES 

always  in  stock,-  also 

E  ome  &  Son’s  Candies. 

Wdson’s  Cakes  can’t  be  beat  in  *he 
city.;  Sardines,  Canned  Oysters,  Pickles, 
&c.  Evers  thing  kept  in  a  first-class  es¬ 
tablishment  always  on  hand. 

\v’:  want  the  \oung  ladies  from  the 
College  to  make  our  store  their  head¬ 
quarters. 

Respectfully, 

_  IRVIN  &  WEATHERLY. 

For  Good  Fruits, 

Home  Made  Candy, 

Gi&am  Taffy,  Nuts,  Raisins,  Crackers, 

and  everything  good  in  the  line,  go  to 

GEO.  J.  STARR’S. 


